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“The Most Beautiful American Conifer” 
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Photographed by Harlan P. Kelsey at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 








TS dense, dark foliage, sweeping semi-pendulous and more adapted to trying city atmospheres than the 
| I branches and eventually pyramidal form combine to Canada Hemlock and seems to thrive in southern latitudes 
| give a charm not found in any other evergreen known where the latter becomes thin, yellow and unsightly. 
| to cultivation. Rarely attaining 70 feet, in cultivation The late Professor Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arbore- 
30-50 feet, Carolina Hemlock is unique in habit, with a tum, in a letter said of it: “J consider this tree the hand- 
distinct and most attractive ‘Japanese effect.’’ It is hardier somest Conifer we can grow in New England.”’ 
What a Nursery Man Says | This splendid conifer may be planted with the 
| LaPorte, Indiana, April 4, 1927 greatest satisfaction in Groups, in Borders or Wood- 
| lands, or as Specimens on the Lawn. It is not ex- 
To Harlan P. Kelsey: Dear Sir: It may interest you to know that I have celled as a Hedge Plant, It is an Evergreen for the 


tried the Carolina Hemlock through three winters in this climate and find it to : 
be an unusually satisfactory tree in every respect. Even when planted in an choicest gardens. 


exposed position it comes through the winter without the yellowed foliage of the KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY has grow- 
Canadian. Of course these were small trees, but I am now oe, to push this | ing and ready for Spring Planting, thousands of 
Variety in my — and feel sure that larger trees will be as satisfactory. specimen trees from 2 to 7 feet in height. Place your 
| | Yours very truly, | order now so that we may reserve and ship early. 





| | CRAWFORD GARDENS, (Signed) W. B. Crawford. | Jf cash with order, deduct 5 percent. 
| PRICES for CAROLINA HEMLOCK, Specimens, Balled and Burlapped 
4 Each 10 100 Each 10 100 
SS 6 eh eo oi.hoe ss 5 coon $3.00 $27.00 $240.00 ON ee ud eeuate a $12.00 $108.00 $972.00 
Re SG i pk. 54a Sigs take 5.00 45.00 405.00 a oie lela 5 < o-vnew alate 20.00 180.00 
| eS pra oe 7.00 63.00 567.00 rl. so sv eakaw anaes 30.00 270.00 
| 
| 
| 


_ Always Address HARLAN P. KELSEY Salem, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Cppisl Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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Late April Work 


FORK over the hardy border, but taking care not to dig 
where Mallows and Platycodons are planted, as they 
are very slow to appear. 

WORK in a liberal amount of pulverized sheep manure and 
bone meal. 

DIVIDE late flowering perennials as soon as possible. 

PLANT Japanese Anemones in the Spring, but do not work 
around established plants or you will kill the new shoots. 

FINISH planting Roses as soon as possible. Start dusting 
the Roses with the Massey dust (nine parts of powdered 
sulphur to one part of arsenate of lead) as soon as the 
leaves are well grown. 

START planting annuals out-of-doors, except a few like the 
Blue Lace Flower, which are very slow to germinate 
and should be started in boxes of earth indoors. 

GIVE the coldframes an abundance of air so that the young 
plants they contain will be quickly hardened off. 

SOW the seeds of Statice Suworowii immediately in order 
to have flowering plants of this fine Sea Lavender in 


July. 

DIVIDE the hardy Chrysanthemums when the plants are 
two or three inches high. Each small piece will make a 
blooming plant by Fall. 

PLANT Sweet Peas as early as possible, putting them in 
five inches deep and not too thickly. 


we 








New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
td 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 





BOSTON 
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HOUGHTON 


WHEN setting out Climbing Roses, cut back the strong- 
growing kinds like American Pillar and Dorothy Per- 
kins to a foot and weaker growing kinds like Emily 
Gray to nine inches. 

SPRAY the Delphiniums as soon as they are four or five 
inches high, using Bordeaux mixture or one of the 
special preparations recommended for Delphinium 
blight. 

SET out ornamental and fruit trees. The stone fruits. like 
Cherries, Plums and Peaches require to be planted very 
early. 

THE planting of Evergreens and Magnolias may be left 
until May. They give best results if not planted too 
early. 

SEED the bare spots in the lawn and give an application 
of pulverized sheep manure and bone meal. 

DIG out the Dandelions and other weeds as soon as they 
appear in the lawn or else innoculate them with gasoline. 
t is easier to kill them now than later. 
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ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








MADISON 





FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. ’ 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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BUSTON, MASS. 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Some of the most outstanding cut flower 
varieties at a low price per 100. 
Size Size 
Alice Tiplady (fine 1* ¢o:137 9° ee i” 
orange) $3. $2.50 
Niagara (Primrose 
yellow) 1,50 
Herada (Mauve) 
Panama (Pink) 
Mrs. F. Pendleton een? 
Schwaben (yellow) .... 2. 

Order early as stock is limited. Orders 
for $3.00 or more, delivered for less. 
Send 25e¢ extra for postage 

A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 
276 Bast Main St. Orange, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Boston’s Spring Flower Show 


UALITY was the keynote of the flower show held at 
O Horticultural Hall, Boston, from March 30 to April 3; 
but this does not mean that there was any lack of mate- 

rial. In point of fact, the halls were filled to overflowing. Much 
emphasis was also placed on originality in arrangement. This 
was particularly true in the halls given over to the Garden 
Clubs, eight of which participated in this exhibition and did 
much to make the exhibition the great success which it proved 


to be. An innovation in handling the crowds was introduced, 
ropes being used to form lanes by means of which the visi- 
tors were kept moving in one direction. This did much to 
avoid congestion. 

The most striking feature of the show was the great Rose 
display arranged at the lower end of the large exhibition hall 








by Mrs. Albert C. Burrage. Mrs. Burrage called this a ‘‘ Riot 
of Roses,’’ a happy term, for the great bay was transformed 
into a mass of blooms in great variety and reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling. There were 2,000 plants, and probably 
at a conservative estimate, 50,000 blooms. 


J. Horace McFarland, who with Robert Pyle, secretary 
of the American Rose Society, came from Pennsylvania for 
the sole purpose of seeing this Rose display, pointed out that 
all the Roses used were hardy sorts which can be grown in 
gardens everywhere. This to him differentiated the display 
from the Rose exhibits at the other shows, where greenhouse 
Roses were used. In Mrs. Burrage’s group were many garden 
favorites, like Frau Karl Druschki, American Pillar, Excelsa, 
Silver Moon and Ellen Poulsen. A pool at the front of the 
group was surrounded by a new red Baby Rambler called 
Lady Reading, which was especially fine. Mrs. Burrage’s 





THE ‘‘RIOT OF ROSES’’ STAGED BY MRS. ALBERT C. BURRAGE AT THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW IN BOSTON 
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THE UNIQUE EXHIBIT OF THE MILTON GARDEN CLUB 


exhibit was given a special large gold medal and the Presi- 
dent’s Cup. 

Down the center of the main hall Mr. Robert C. Morse, of 
Readville (John Morris, gardener), had a wonderful display 
of Azaleas, which was one of the important features of the 
show and which won a large gold medal. 

At one side was a large Spring garden staged by Mrs. 
Homer Gage, of Shrewsbury (Allen Jenkins, gardener), con- 
taining large numbers of dwarf Irises as well as bulbous 
flowers. Mrs. Gage is known far and wide, of course, as an 
Iris enthusiast. In addition to a silver cup, Mrs. Gage was 
given the new gold medal of the Chestnut Hill Garden Club, 
this being the first time that this medal has been awarded. 

Directly across the hall was a large group of evergreens 
and flowering shrubs put up by Harlan P. Kelsey, of Salem, 





who was given a silver medal. A feature 
of this exhibit was a miniature nursery 
which attracted much attention. Other ex- 
hibits in the main hall were a mixed group 
of shrubs and perennials put up by R. & J. 
Farquhar Co. and a group of Lilies staged 
by Mrs. Bayard Thayer, of Lancaster 
(William Anderson, gardener), together 
with a mixed group of greenhouse plants 
from Howard Coonley, of Readville 
(Irving Stewart, gardener). Mr. Coonley’s 
exhibit showed remarkable skill in the 
handling of such difficult plants as Ciner- 
arias, combined with Hydrangeas, yellow 
Callas and other greenhouse material. 
Particular attention was attracted by a 
little known, half hardy perennial called 
Celsia cretica, the yellow flowers of which, 
borne on tall spikes, were apparently 
known to but few persons. 

The Carnations entered in competition 
for the large awards offered by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society were staged 
in the upper hall. Harold Patten, of 
Tewksbury, won the first prize in the 100- 
foot group, William Sim, of Cliftondale, 
being second. Mr. Patten also showed a 
large basket of his new Carnation Senator. 
S. J. Goddard of Framingham was first in 
the 50-foot group competition, and White 
& Johnson of Wakefield second. 

The stage in this hall was taken by a 
great group of forced annuals and green- 
house material from the greenhouses of 
Edwin 8S. Webster, of Chestnut Hill (Peter 
Arnott, gardener). Mr. Webster also had 
a large group of Orchids. 

Orchids, indeed, were a strong feature 
of the exhibition. One side of the lecture 
hall was oceupied by a great group put up 
by Albert C. Burrage, of Manchester 
(Frederick Pocock, gardener), over which 
in baskets was a special exhibit of Phalae- 
nopsis Orchids. The group was awarded a 
gold medal and the special exhibit a silver 
cup. 

In a corner of this room Thomas Roland 
had a remarkable exhibit of Cypripedium 
Orchids arranged on and beneath a Cam- 
perdown Elm tree. For this exhibit he was 
given the gold medal of The Horticultural 
Society of New York, which was offered for 
the most original and effective exhibit in 
the show. F. W. Hunnewell, of Wellesley, 
and J. T. Butterworth, of Framingham, 
also put up winning groups of Orchids. 

There were many other smaller exhibits in this room, in- 
eluding some particularly handsome Mignonette from the 
estate of Matthew P. Whittall, of Worcester, two enormous 
Boston Ferns from William Hannan & Sons, of Dorchester, 
and a mammoth Marguerite plant from Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall. 





The bulbs were in the lower lecture hall, and made a fine 
showing, the Tulips being particularly well grown. The chief 
exhibitors were W. A. Riggs, of Auburndale, and Edwin §. 
Webster, of Chestnut Hill. 

The Garden Club exhibits were staged with infinite pains, 
and marked a great advance over those of the previous year. 
Eight clubs participated, the Noanett Garden Club, the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club, the Milton Garden Club, the 
North Andover Garden Club, the Swampscott Garden Club, 
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the Hingham Garden Club, the North Shore Garden Club, 
and the Cohasset Garden Club. 

The classes for arrangement in vases and bowls were 
staged on the mezzanine floor, this being the first time that 
this floor has been used for a show. The garden of the 
Noanett Garden Club, which won the first prize in Class 1, 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s gold medal, 
was very unique, representing a bit of woodland with a 
rough board fence surrounding it, and with the figure of a 
girl sitting on the grass, examining a wild flower. The Chest- 
nut Hill Garden Club, which won second prize and the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s gold medal for the 
best arranged group in the show, took the form of a Tulip- 
bordered path leading to a pair of iron gates, producing a 
beautiful effect at the end of the hall. An award of merit 
was given to the Milton Garden Club for a novel garden 
containing a serpentine wall, copied from 
a famous southern garden. 





Massachusetts Garden Clubs 


During the recent flower show in Boston 
a meeting of garden clubs was held for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Massachusetts 
Federation, which up to the present time 
has had a very loose form of organization. 
Mrs. Edwin 8. Webster presided and Mrs. 
Thomas Motley, Jr., was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to be made up of rep- 
resentatives of different clubs scattered 
about the state. This committee is to make 
a study of the question and to report at a 
later meeting as to the by-laws which 
should be adopted. There are now twenty- 
seven garden clubs in Massachusetts, most 
of which have expressed a desire to unite 
in a federation. The complete list is as 
follows: 


The Cambridge Plant Club, President, Mrs. 
J. L. Moore; Cape Ann Garden Club, President, 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent; Chelmsford Garden 
Clu, President, Mrs. Harold D. MacDonald; 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club, President, James 
D. Colt; Cohasset Garden Club, President, Mrs. 
E. L. Ladd; Duxbury Garden Club, President, 
Mrs. Robert C. King; Fitchburg Garden Club, 
President, Miss Vivian Keene; Groton Garden 
Club, President, Mrs. William P. Wharton; 
Hingham Garden Club, President, Francis H. 
Lineoln; Lawrence Garden Club, President, 
Mrs. Harry Clark; Lenox Garden Club, Presi- 
dent, Miss Georgiana W. Sargent; Lynn Gar- 
den Club, President, Mrs. Edward M. Barney; 
Martha’s Vineyard Garden Club, President, 
Mrs. T. M. R. Meikleham; Melrose Garden 
Club, President, Mrs. Edwin M. Wilder; Milton 
Garden Club, President, Mrs. Philip L. Spauld- 
ing; The Garden Club of Greater New Bedford, 
President, Miss M. Louise Norris; Newton 
Garden Club, President, Herbert C. Fraser; 
North Andover Garden Club, President, Mrs. 
L. S. Bigelow; Noanett Garden Club, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. W. Farley; North Attleboro 
Garden Club, President, John J. Bliek; North 
Shore Garden Club, President, Mrs. Thomas 
Motley, Jr.; Peabody Garden Club, President, 
Mrs. H. H. Buxton; Scituate Garden Club, 
President, Mrs. William C. Reynolds; Spring- 
field Garden Club, President, Willard A. Boyd; 
Swampscott Garden Club, President, Mrs. 
Frederic Beebe; Wayland Garden Club, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. I. Hadley; Worcester Garden 
Club, President, Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 

At this meeting a report was read show- 
ing some of the activities of the different 
garden clubs. Some of the clubs now have 
a membership of several hundred. 


New York Flower Show Innovation 


The Horticultural Society of New York announces a very 
interesting change in its flower show routine—a June exhibit 
without a schedule—which should give impetus to real ama- 
teurs, as well as to commercial and private growers. 

The invitation is a broad one—‘‘Bring anything in bloom 
at the time’’—and Chairman of the Exhibition Committee, 
Mr. James Stuart, hopes that the regular exhibitors will 
respond with as much of their material as is possible and 
encourage others, not usually represented in flower shows, 
to exhibit what they may have in bloom during this period. 
Mr. Stuart feels that this plan should inspire many who have 
felt handicapped because of not having plants or flowers 
with which to compete in specified classes. It is believed that 
this innovation will give a varied appearance to the show, 
thereby escaping any monotonous effect. 











THE CHARMING EXHIBIT OF THE SWAMPSOOTT GARDEN CLUB 
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EXHIBIT OF THE CHESTNUT HILL GARDEN CLUB, AWARDED THE 
MEDAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


MUSK ROSES 


In the search for hardy everblooming Climbers the Musk 
Roses are of great interest. There might be some doubt as to 
their hardiness in Winters of zero weather. Although last 
Winter was mild, and the Climbing Roses have less dead wood 
than may be expected, the Musk sorts have died back on the 
tips of the canes less than on many of the common hardy 
types of Ramblers, and this with no special protection of 
any kind. There is good under-drainage, 
but the plants stood just as the Winter 
found them. 

More than a dozen sorts of the work of 
the Rev. Joseph Pemberton are in the 
trade, and also the ten or so of the 
‘‘Bloomfield’’ group of Capt. George C. 

Thomas. These are all second-crop bloom- 
ers, and are much more hardy than the 
Climbing Hybrid Teas in this latitude. 

Many of the yellow Climbers are very 
tender at the tip, and much freezing back 
is expected; yet three of the best yellows, 

Jacotte, Emily Gray and Caroline, show 
less killing than do Aviateur Bleriot and 
Klondyke. With interest I note that the 
two yellow Climbers of the Persian yellow 
type, Star of Persia and Von Scharnhorst, 
are alive to the very tips. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE GERBE ROSE 


The Gerbe Rose is a climbing variety 
which ought to be more widely known and 
more commonly planted. The name, which 


of Roses, indicates the character of the flowers, which are 
produced in fine, handsome clusters. This Rose is particularly 
valuable for the colder sections, as it is extremely hardy. The 
plants are strong and vigorous, growing 15 feet or more, and 
the flowers are large, double pink, and borne mostly on 
single stems. These stems are long enough so that the flowers 
can be used effectively for decorative purposes when cut. 
As with most Climbing Roses, the greatest number of flowers 
ean be obtained by growing the plant on a pillar or on a 
horizontal trellis, or pegged down. I have found that Roses 
of this type grow particularly well when cut back and 
handled like a shrub. 
—A. J. Fish. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


SETTING OUT TREES 


Of the thousands of trees planted this month, many hun- 
dreds will probably die because of the manner in which they 
are put into the ground. It is most important to remember 
that the roots must not be allowed to dry out, as is sure to 
happen when they are exposed for more than a very short 
time to the sun or the wind. The wind is fully as harmful 
as the sun, and the roots should be kept covered with burlap 
or better still, with earth, even when the sun is not shining. 
The practice of heeling in is to be recommended. This means 
simply digging trenches in which the trees can be set close 
together and at an angle, and the roots covered with earth 
to protect them until they are ready for their permanent 
quarters. Another plan which works well is to puddle the 
roots. This is done by making thick mud into which the roots 
are dipped. 

It is equally important to have the holes large enough so 
that there will be no cramping of the roots, and the soil 
should be made as mellow as possible. Any roots which are 
broken should be trimmed off with a sharp knife or pruning 
shears, and the tree should be set in the ground so that it 
will stand about an inch deeper than in the nursery rows. 

It is essential to prevent the forming of pockets among the 
roots. If the soil can be worked in among the roots with a 
lath, so much the better. In any event, it is well to apply 
water liberally when the hole has been about half filled. This 
will carry the soil into the interstices of the roots. 





comes from the French and means a sheaf 


THE SPRING GARDEN OF MRS. HOMER GAGE AT THE FLOWER SHOW IN BOSTON . 
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HOW TO HAVE QUALITY MELONS 
IN ‘THE HOME GARDEN 


ELONS of much better quality can be grown in the 
home garden than can be bought in the market. 
Quality is largely a question of variety, soils and 

season; quality in melons means ripening on the vine in the 
hottest part of the Summer. 

Early varieties are the only kinds that should be planted, 
varieties that will ripen their fruit before the 15th of Septem- 
ber and preferably from the middle of August on. Plant only 
those varieties which are known to have ripened early in your 
locality ; seed from melons which have grown locally, provided 
the variety has not been planted with other varieties, should 
be preferred. 

For the earliest melons seed should be started in a mild hot- 
bed any time after the middle of April and up to the 10th of 
May. Seed should be planted in pint or quart baskets, paper 
or earthen pots, using soil composed of well decomposed sod, 
manure and sand with a liberal amount of lime. Sow from four 
to six seeds to a basket, keep the frame 


There is danger of ruining the quality of melons by using too 
much nitrogenous fertilizer of any kind. 

The worst insect enemy of the melon is the striped cucumber 
beetle and the next is the aphis. Both, however, can be con- 
trolled easily by using nicotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40), 
tobacco dust or similar tobacco products, but these must be 
used as preventives rather than cures. Aphis cannot be success- 
fully controlled after the leaves of the plant begin to curl. In 
a dry season and on light soils water may be applied if there 
are signs of the leaves wilting in the heat of the day, but too 
much water is likely to endanger the quality of the fruit. 

Melons make their best growth and quality during the 
season of hot nights. Try to have plenty of melons set on the 
vines by the middle of August. Do not disturb the vines more 
than you can help; pruning is a questionable operation. Stop 
cultivating near the plant as soon as the vines begin to run, 
pulling or cutting off such weeds as may appear. 

Melons should be allowed to ripen on the wine. For the best 
quality let them break away from the stem; even then it is 
best to keep melons a few days before using them. Keep up 





closed until the seed cracks the ground, |p 
and then give plenty of air during the 
daytime. Try to grow the plants slowly. 
On mild nights the frames should be left 
open, and entirely removed as soon as 
danger from frost is past. Plants should 
be watered carefully and only on sunny 
days early in the morning, so that they 
will be thoroughly dried off by 10 o’clock. 

As soon as the second pair of leaves 
appear start dusting with Bordeaux dust 
and keep this up at least twice a week the 
whole season. If you are not willing to do 
this, do not try to grow melons. 

Plants should be set in the field as soon 
as danger from frost is past, usually about 
May 25. The location of the melon bed 
should be chosen with the following factors 
in view : exposure to sun, which should be 
toward the south and unshaded, protec- 
tion from cold winds, good drainage, and 
above all, a loose warm soil, preferably 
recently turned over from sod land. Do 
not be afraid of sandy land, provided that 
you give it plenty of manure. 

Lay out hills eight feet apart each way and prepare them by 
spading in well decomposed manure to a depth of eight to 
twelve inches and two handfuls of lime to each hill. This prep- 
aration applies to both planted and seeded hills. Do not raise 
the level of the hill above the surrounding surface. Melons 
need water and should be planted so that water will go to 
the roots freely, but there must be good drainage. Give the 
plants a last dusting before taking them from the frame. 

When moving plants from the frame to the field choose a 
warm, cloudy day if possible; it is very important that the 
ground be warm. Try not to disturb the roots of the plants. 
Break away the box or tear the pot off; never set the basket 
or pot in the ground. Set the plants firmly and water them 
immediately; also protect them from the hot sun for a few 
days. When seeding the hills use at least a dozen seeds and 
scatter them well over the hills. A larger number of plants 
gives a better selection for your permanent hills. 

Look out for cutworms. Keep the soil stirred and free from 
weeds. A mulch of tobacco stems is one of the best preventives 
of aphis and should be put on before the plants run much. 
Fertilize with nitrate of soda as soon as the plants begin to 
grow. Two or three light applications are better than one 
large one. Stop using the nitrate as soon as the plants bloom 
and then use two or three applications of acid phosphate. 
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REGAL LILIES EXHIBITED BY MRS. BAYARD THAYER AT THE 


BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 


the dusting until the last melon is picked, being sure that the 
ground about the plants is well covered; aphis and rust must 
be controlled, as high quality melons can be grown only on 
clean healthy vines. 
Falmouth, Mass. 


THE PINCUSHION FLOWER 


Scabiosa Caucasia, the Pincushion Flower, is one of the 
plants which ought to be lifted and divided in the Spring 
instead of in the Autumn. The work can be done as soon as 
the plants are high enough to be readily identified, and it 
is well to separate them at least once in three years. 

The Scabiosa is a perennial with soft shades that combine 
well with other flowers in bouquets, and keep well when cut. 
Its slightly tufted blooms grow on stems about two feet high 
and make a very attractive appearance in the garden when 
enough of them are grouped to be effective. The old-time 
Scabiosa was a pale mauve in color, but the new varieties are 
much superior. There are several that are white and others 
with deep or violet blues. 

The Scabiosas require a well drained soil, and an open 
situation with plenty of sunlight. In such a situation the 
flowers come in Mid-summer and later. They do not thrive 
in very heavy or very light soils. 


—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
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BOSTON'S 1928 SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW 


It is announced by the Exhibition Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society that the Spring Flower Show in 
1928 will be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, during the 
week of March 18. 


AMONG THE RUGGED HILLS 
OF GREECE 


TINKLE of donkey-bells comes in through my window 

at Kastri, a small town near the old ruins of Delphi, and 

when I go to my balcony to see them passing below it 
through the narrow street I find the western sky flushed with a 
rosy sunset over the little harbor of Itea, an inlet from the 
Gulf of Corinth, the rest of which is hidden from us by the 
rugged, rocky, grey mountains. 

As we drove from Athens to Delphi through the Vale of 
Parnassus, with the rugged mountains rising on either side, 
we felt that it was the time to visit Greece. For is it not the 
Springtide when in old Eleusis the mysteries were held 
which celebrated Ceres’ or Demeter’s joy over the return 
of her daughter, as we have our Easter holy-day? On the 
fragments of marble scattered about the great ruins of 
Eleusis we saw the torch of life and the corn which Demeter 
gave to Triptolemus as she sent him out into the world with 
her message to mankind. 

In the Vale of Parnassus we see the Almond trees in 
bloom and the Poplars, Willows and Sycamores just break- 
ing into leaf. Among them the black and white magpies are 
flying. We see their loosely built nests in many of the trees. 
In the vivid yellow-green grass are the Blue Scillas or 
Chionodoxia in blossom and a yellow flower like our Caltha 
palustris or Marsh marigolds, with glistening petals but a 
smaller leaf. 

Under the Lions Gate of Mycenae the carpet is scarlet 
with the white centered Anemones and we find the Grape 
Hyacinth growing, known to the people here as with us as 
Museari. Here also is the tall pink Asphodel. Among the 
Pine trees of Olympia is a riot of flowers—white Daisies, 
Anemones of every hue, a tall, slender, fragrant, blue Iris 
and one in shades of brown and green. At Epidauros we find 
a small, blue Speedwell with many Anemones also here. 

In the Vale of Parnassus we pass fields of dry cotton 
stalks. Tobacco is also grown here, but the best tobacco 
comes from Macedonia and Thrace. A puneture in a tire 
gives a chance to photograph a vineyard where the vines are 
more closely pruned even than in Sicily. 

From the little Inn at Kastri a boy and girl were sent out 
to dig dandelions for our dinner. As at home we see the 
women digging dandelions in the fields, where men and 
women work together pruning the vines and planting the 
gardens. The women tie scarves around their heads as we see 
them in the old Tanagra figures or braid it and wind it round 
their heads in the fine old Grecian way. The men wear close 








fitting, round black caps, short jackets or long hooded white 
or dark coats, kilted skirts and long gartered stockings with 
pointed shoes on the toes of which are pompons. 

As we pass through the gorges of the mountains where 
eagles build their nests we find a great variety of ever- 
greens, Spruces, Cypresses, and two or more varieties of 
Pines, some with short, round, stubby cones, others longer 
and more slender. From these Pines the resin is taken and 
mixed with the Greek wine which when tasted has a tang 
like the fragrance of fir balsam. 

Most of the hills are bare of trees but clothed with a soft 
ethereal atmosphere, where light and shade play at hide and 
go seek with one another and we feel the spiritual beauty 
of it all which in the old Greek days peopled the woods with 
dryads and was the beginning of all their myths. The old 
days of the mysteries of Eleusis have passed but Demeter 
each Springtide rejoices over the return of her daughter. 

—M. R. Case. 


Nanplia, Greece. 


MR. McFARLAND ADDS TO THE 
NAME DEBATE 


EAR Sir—Mr. Rehder’s reply to Mr. Steele in the April 
1 number of Horticulture is most gratifying in that it 
gives testimony to the basic value of ‘‘Standardized 
Plant Names.’’ 

But Mr. Rehder has evidently misunderstood the purpose 
of ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ when he speaks of the con- 
trast between his ‘‘Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs,’’ 
which he hopes will be ‘‘more or less international, and 
which can serve for all the temperate and colder 
regions through the northern hemisphere,’’ then considering 
‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ as ‘‘an arbitrary nomencla- 
ture restricted in its use to one country.”’ 

There has been no such idea in respect of ‘‘Standardized 
Plant Names,’’ as Mr. Rehder has himself admitted that the 
American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 
has ‘‘inaugurated an important reform and created in ‘Stand- 
ardized Plant Names’ a stepping-stone to a uniform horti- 
cultural nomenclature.’’ I can see no particular reason why 
in the important book Mr. Rehder has just issued he did 
not use this ‘‘stepping-stone’’ instead of stepping over it. 
He could very well, to the great advantage of his own book, 
have followed the suggestion which he himself makes con- 
cerning a possible second edition of his book. 

But there are several other aspects of the case which Mr. 
Rehder overlooks, I fear. ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’”’ is al- 
ready nearly through with its second edition, and I believe 
it is correct to assume that it will have at all times a much 
vreater circulation and use than Mr. Rehder’s book. His 
adherence to the strict botanical relations which assume the 
right to change any name any time tends to reduce the value 
and circulation of his own great work, which is to be 
regretted. 

it may be news to Mr. Rehder that ‘‘Standardized Plant 
Names’’ has been adopted to control plant names used in all 
the leading garden periodicals, including the ‘‘Country 
Gentleman,’’ ‘‘ House and Garden,’’ the ‘‘ House Beautiful,”’ 
‘*Better Homes and Gardens,’’ the ‘‘Garden and Home 
Builder,’’ the ‘‘Florists’ Exchange’’ and all the other trade 
papers, as well as the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post.’’ That is 
the nomenclature of ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ is used in 
publications circulating several million copies a month in 
America. 

Then, after all, as a plant lover who is not a botanist, and 
one who is speaking, writing, and working all the time to 
have this great country know and love more plants, I eannot 
have much respect for the attitude which makes the name 
more important than the plant. What is a name but a handle 
for a plant? If the plant is more important than the name, 
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then it certainly ought not to travel under aliases, changed 
at the whim of some iconoclastic botanist. 

Of course I am all wrong if the point of view of the ter- 
minologist prevails, and the plant becomes merely a handle 
for the name. 

Those who labored hard to make ‘‘Standardized Plant 
Names’’ just what Mr. Rehder says it already is, ‘‘a stepping- 
stone to a uniform horticultural nomenclature,’’ cherish the 
hope that intelligent plant lovers in Europe may come to 
adopt this work, and thus extend the knowledge, love and 
use of and commerce in the plants which make the earth a 
pleasanter place to live in. With a thousand years of plant 
consideration Europe has not arrived anywhere in a stand- 
ardized nomenclature, and the impending conference at 
Vienna, attended primarily by systematic botanists, many of 
whom despise the amateur who buys and uses plants, is not 
likely to do anything more than add to the confusion by 
insisting on its own point of view. Would not these excellent 
gentlemen be doing a greater service to humanity if they 
studied the plants rather than the names of plants, and were 
willing to adopt any name that would be generally used, so 
that the plant itself might have the primary place in civilized 
consideration ? 

Perhaps Mr. Rehder himself may feel like suggesting at 
the Vienna conference that the work he has commended in 
*‘Standardized Plant Names’’ be taken as a basis for a 
broader standardized nomenclature, not continually subject 
to the whim and will of those who arbitrarily drop names and 
adopt others without notice or statement of synonyms, with- 
out consideration of the public, and thus conceal rather than 
reveal the plant facts which the garden world needs to know. 


J. Horace MeFarland. 





Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE WATER GARDEN 


One of the charms of water gardening is the infinite 
variety of its possibilities. A three-foot tub or an entire lake, 
formal pool or a brook in the heart of the woods—such a 
range is inclusive enough to bring most of us in somewhere. 
For enthusiasts, incipient or confirmed, the following list of 
books is offered. They may be borrowed from the Library 


of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Book of water gardening, by Peter Bisset. 

Water-lilies and how to grow them, by Henry S. Conrad and Henri 
Hus. 

Wild flowers and ferns, by Herbert Durand, p.362-368. 

Garden making and keeping, by Hugh Findlay. One chap. 

Plant > by George W. Oliver and Alfred C. Hottes, chap.15, 
p.402-414. 

The water garden, by William Tricker. 

Garden planning and planting, by H. H. Thomas, chap.10, p.121-126. 

Wall and water gardens, by Gertrude Jekyll. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been recently added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Balancing the farm output, by W. J. Spillman. 1927. See “Horticul- 
ture,” April 1, 1927, p.144. 


Colour in my garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder. 1918. Pleasantly writ- 
ten, descriptive essays with many practical suggestions as to 
plant and color groupings, blossom sequences, and similar 
problems. 

The Cultivation of shrubs, by Katharine M.-P. Cloud. 1927. See “Hor- 
ticulture,” April 15, 1927. 

Cultivo de frutales arboreos y arbustivos en todos los continentes, by 
Miguel Gonzales Retuerta. 1925. 

The fruit garden, by A. J. Macself. 1926. See “Horticulture,” April 
1, 1927, p.144. 

The gladiolus and its culture, by A. C. Beal. See “Horticulture,” April 
1, 1927, p.144. 

Guide to the botanic gardens, Singapore, by J. H. Burkill. Descriptive 
text, illustrated with reproductions of photographs and a map of 
the gardens. 

House and Garden’s second book of gardens. 1927. See “Horticul- 
ture,” April 1, 1927, p.144. 

The — by J. C. Wister. 1927. See “Horticulture,” April 1, 1927, 

p.144. 








THE TROLLIUS OR GLOBE 
FLOWER 


E Globe Flowers (Trollius) are not especially easy to 

| propagate, which may be the reason why they are so sel- 
dom seen in gardens. Plants purchased from nurserymen, 
however, are readily handled, and are certain to be well estab- 
lished the second year. The Globe Flowers are to be prized 
not only for their beautiful blooms, which somewhat re- 
semble mammoth Buttereups, but also for their finely cut 
and decorative foliage. The flowers are borne on tall stems, 
well above the leaves, and there are both orange and lemon 


colored varieties. The Trollius belongs to the Ranunculus 
order, but is hardier than many of the species. The plants 
grow a foot high and produce large numbers of flowers in 




















THE 


FOLIAGE 
TROLLIUS IS ATTRACTIVE 


AS WELL AS THE FLOWER OF THE 


April, May and June, depending somewhat upon the location 
and the season. The dense foliage and flower stems shoot 
from an underground crown, and as the roots penetrate 
deeply into the soil, they like ground which has been well 
worked. A moist and slightly shaded situation is especially 
well suited to these plants, and they will thrive even in a 
marshy or boggy location. 

It is better to divide the plants in the Autumn than in the 
Spring, but if an attempt is to be made to grow the plants 
from seed, the seed should be sown as early as possible. 
They require a year to germinate, but when once started, the 
seedlings grow rapidly, and begin blooming the next season. 
The plants continue to thrive for about three years, when 
they should be separated, for each plant eventually forms a 
large clump, which is likely to run out in the center. A group 
of these plants in the border is very effective, and the early 
blooming habit of the Globe Flower especially commends it 
to home garden makers. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER : 


Src iss mms ttm sms ttm mss ttt ts 


LL of the six big flower shows which were held this 
Spring in different parts of the country contained in- 
numerable flowers of high quality, but I was especially 

impressed by the high character of the Roses. Those seen in 
New York were almost sensational in the size of bloom, 
length of stem and general finish. Mr. F. R. Pierson had a 
particularly fine display of Briercliff Roses but the older 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ROSE GARDEN OF F. R. 


kinds were also very much in evidence. It is rather signifi- 
cant that America was shown in much larger numbers than 
for several years. It was especially popular in Detroit. This 
Rose makes a marvelous flower when grown to perfection. 
Many of the commercial growers planted it when it first 
came out, and liked its behavior under glass. When they 
came to ship it, however, they had difficulties and for a time 
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THE BULB GARDEN STAGED BY W. ATLEE BURPEE COMPANY AT THE FLOWER SHOW IN PHILADELPHIA 
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it looked as though America would disappear, but the grow- 
ers have changed their methods and have learned to produce 
flowers with much greater substance. I understand that some 
of the largest Canadian growers are going in very heavily 
for America. This Rose has never seemed to gain much foot- 
hold in home gardens, but perhaps it is worth giving a little 
more attention to. 

The Rose exhibit at Boston was entirely different from 
those at the other shows, because the mammoth display put 
up by Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, and containing some 2,000 
plants, consisted wholly of Roses which can be grown in the 
average garden. I think that never before has a group like 
this been set up at a Spring show. It naturally aroused 
greater interest among the visitors than could Roses which 
are greenhouse subjects. It was a great delight to see Frau 
Karl Druschki, Excelsa, American Pillar, Hiawatha, and 
Ellen Poulsen. All the Roses were not as well known, how- 
ever. Lady Reading, which surrounded the pool at the front 
of the exhibit, was new to most of the visitors. This is a 
Baby Rambler which carries great numbers of charming red 
flowers. I am not quite sure what it will be like in the 
garden, for I noticed that many of the flowers turned pink 
after a while. It may be that this was due to lack of sunshine. 
Baby Ramblers, with their ever-blooming habit and their 
ability to thrive with but scant attention, are among the 
most useful Roses that we have. New varieties have not come 
as fast as among the Hybrid Teas, and we are glad to wel- 
come worth-while novelties in this class. 





The Tulips at the different shows were magnificent, but 
the Daffodils acted in a peculiar fashion. In some collections 
they were very fine indeed. At New York there was a collec- 
tion of cut Daffodils which had been brought from England, 
and which remained throughout the exhibition in good con- 
dition. These flowers represented some new strains which are 


being developed in England, and which are far ahead of the 
older varieties. 


It makes a dyed-in-the-wool flower enthusiast gnash his 
teeth when he sees these splendid novelties and realizes that 
the horticultural ban makes it impossible for us to grow them 
in this country. It seems a shame to be deprived of such 
wonderful blooms. 

Native grown stock acted very differently. At the show in 
Boston a considerable number of cut blooms brought from 
Virginia were exhibited. They looked well when first set up, 
but in two days had gone to pieces, so that by the end of the 
show the group was a dismal looking wreck. Even the Daffo- 
dils in pots looked very poorly at the end of the exhibition, 
making a marked contrast to the Tulips along side them. It 
is evident that the right conditions have not yet been found 
or else the right methods have not been learned for growing 
and ripening Daffodil bulbs successfully.The theory has been 
advanced that the coming of hot weather at just the time 
when the bulbs reach the ripening stage interferes with their 
ripening development. This may be true both in the South 
and in California. 

Interest in Daffodils does not seem to wane in spite of the 
present difficult situation. Mr. John C. Wister, president of 
the American Iris Society, told me that at his home in Phila- 
delphia he is growing a very large collection of the choicest 
kinds he was able to obtain just before the embargo was 
ordained, and that the flowers give him thrills which are 
equaled only by those which his favorite flower, the Iris, 
produces, 















Dependable Information 
About Greenhouses 


FO example, would you like to know exactly what 
the complete material and entire equipment of this, 
or any other, greenhouse you have in mind, costs? 


Would you like to know exactly what it would cost, if 
we furnished both the material and equipment, and put 
the greenhouse up for you? 

Would you like to know exactly why we build it with 
an Iron Frame, and use cypress wood only? 

Or would you prefer to simply have information about 
the complete materials for a $660 conservatory, and a 
$1650 greenhouse? 

Dependable information we will gladly send you, or a 
representative will call at your request. 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord, «. Fuurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and C onservatories 





Eastern Factory 


Western Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory 
Des Plaines, Il. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 80 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston Cleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1804 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 


Kansas City St. Louis 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Greensboro 
N. Oarolina 


St. Catharines 
Ontario, Can. 


Montreal, Can. 
124 Stanley St. 


Buffalo 
Jackson Bldg. 


Toronto 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 











Surplus Bargains— 


We can make the following special prices on fine nursery-grown stock, subject 
to being unsold on receipt of orders. (Each ‘‘x’’ means one transplanting.) 


100 1000 
8,290 DOUGLAS FIR, 12 to 18 in. .......... cee eeee xx $35.00 $270.00 
2,400 AUSTRIAN PINE, 8 to 10 in. .........eeeeeee x 17.50 125.00 
9,050 MUGHO PINE, 2-year seedlings ...........+...- 8.00 18.00 
8,250 COLORADO SPRUCE, 4 to 7 in. ...... cee eeuee x 12.00 75.00 
19,000 WHITE SPRUCE, 7 to 14 in. ..........cceeees x 8.00 48.00 
T.SGD Tee Bs BO OO GO BR. occ ecw rs ccccsece x 25.00 175.00 
3.760 BOGEOM PEME, 16 to BO im. ... ce cccceccccees x 20.00 185.00 
2,700 JAPANESE BARBERRY, 18 to 24 in. .......... x 15.00 85.00 
14,000 AMERICAN BEECH, 6 to 12 in seedlings ........ 4.00 20.00 
2,350 AMERICAN BEECH, 12 to 18 in. seedlings ...... 6.00 82.50 


And this is only a small part of our complete list of seedlings and trans- 
lants. We also furnish all varieties of trees and shrubs in large sizes for 

ag effect, at similarly low prices. Write for 1927 Short Guide and 
rice List. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York 
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far into the winter. $2.50 each. 
LONICERA Korolkowi, var. floribunda. 


6 South Market Street 





FARQUHAR’S 





New and Rare Plants 


SPIRAEA Henryi. A magnificent new Spirea from China with spreading, 
arching branches bearing large six-inch heads of pure white flowers so pro- 
fusely that the whole bush, in early summer, is a huge bouquet of white. 
Perfectly hardy. Two-year field-grown plants, $2.50 each, 


BERBERIS Verne. One of the handsomest barberries and among the most 
beautiful of all berried shrubs. It has densely arranged, arching branches 
forming a dome-shaped bush often ten feet through. Its bright yellow flowers 
are followed in the Autumn by translucent salmon-red fruits which are retained 


orous growth with twiggy branchlets and bluish grey-green leaves. The flowers 

are a beautiful shade of pink and borne so profusely that the effect produced 

from a short distance is of pink floating on thin mists. $2.00 each. 

Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our new Garden Annual, 
a copy of which will be mailed on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


A valuable Honeysuckle of vig- 


Boston, Mass. 














Michell’s California Giant Asters 


A new variety with flowers of the Crego or Giant Comet type 
and with the habit of growth of the Beauty type. Flowers large 
on long stems, making them excellent for cutting; very attractive. 


e. " 

Pkt. Pkt. Pkt. P ¢. 
GD ‘cccntvuvecws 25 .75 $=Peach Blossom .......... 3S. 6 
DOG BGS ccc cvccebsones -25 eee oe 25 # .75 
Py ED scddveadtemioes ae aE. | Se sss hee Mase saees 25 3.75 


Collection, one packet each above, five colors, $1.00 


Our Complete General Catalog for 1927, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 42338"%,. Phila., Pa. 











HANDSOME NEW IRIS 

MAUNA LOA 

(H.M.,A.1.S. 1926) | 

are available for Spring delivery at 
$15 each 


Likewise the beautiful ‘‘fulva’’ hybrid 
CACIQUE (H.M.,A.I1.S. 1925) 
at $5 each 














SRANS AP VIM 


$1.00 Per Hundred 


Campanula carpatica, blue 


A Few Roots of the | SEEDLINGS! A Good Buy 
| 


Dianthus chinensis, double mixed 
Iberis gibraltarica hybrida 
Lychnis haageana hybrida 
Matricaria, Iden 


all 
. Papaver Orientale, Princess Victoria 


Rhodanthe, mixed 


. Schizanthus, mixed 
. Stocks, Beauty of Nice, flesh pink 


11: Stocks’ Giant Bismerck, dark bi 
. Stocks, Giant marck, dar ue 
S. S. BERRY Postage extra 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal. White & Johnson Carnation Co. 
| Wakefield Crystal 0309 


WHAT TO PLANT 


The time is here to plan what you will plant this 
Spring. 
Whether it is Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, or Deciduous Trees, the 
Bay State Nurseries’ stock with hundreds of dif- 
ferent varieties will enable you to have just what 


you want. 


quote prices. 


THE 





Write today for our new descriptive catalog which 
will be ready about Feb. 15, or send us a list of 
your requirements on which we will be glad to 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
W. H. Wyman & Son 


North Abington, Mass. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Alexander, J. K. (East Bridgewater, Mass.) “Alexander’s 1927 
Dahlias.” 


A classified list, prefaced by notes on history and culture. Gladiolus, 
Irises, and Peonies are included also. : : 
Anderson, Rev. J. Farnsworth. (Glenn Hall, Leicester, Eng.) Choice 

alpine and perennial seeds; supplementary list. 

This list, with the one it supplements, makes up a remarkably ex- 
tensive collection, representing all the temperate regions of the world. 
As only seeds are offered, the list is of practical interest in this 
country. 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Evergreens, trees, shrubs 
and vines. ; ’ 

Fifty-two pages, with descriptive notes and many illustrations. In- 
cludes Kurume Azaleas (some varieties offered for first time) and 
150 varieties of hybrid Lilacs. ; 

Ingwersen, W. E. Th. Ltd. (Sharpthorne, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
Eng.) Hardy and alpine plants. 

Lawrence, H. V. (Cape Cod Nurseries, Falmouth, Mass.) “Plant 
materials, 1927.” 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, and perennials hardy in New England. 
Lists are full (over 100 flowering shrubs alone) and notes include 
decorative effects and ultimate height. 

Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) Catalog No. 120. 

Fruits, Roses, perennials, shrubs, and vines, with brief notes and 
many illustrations. 

Low, Stuart Co. (Brush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, Eng.) 
Orchids. 

A 56-page booklet, listing briefly an extensive collection. 

Thurlow, T. C. Sons, Inc. (West Newbury, Mass.) Peonies, hardy 
garden petfennials, trees, (etc.). 

Peonies form the largest single group. All items have brief notes. 
— & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mefisserie, Paris ler Plantes) 

1927. 
White and Johnson Carnation Co. (Wakefield, Mass.) Second annual 
catalogue, 1927. 
A catalogue of Irises, Gladioli, annuals and hardy perennials. 


SOWING SWEET PEAS 


It is impossible to expect success with Sweet Peas unless 
the seed is sown early—just as soon as the ground can be 
worked. It is best to sow the seed in trenches, five inches 
deep, unless the land is very heavy, filling in the trenches 
as the plants grow. Many persons make a mistake in sowing 
their Sweet Pea seed too thickly, with the result that the 
plants grow spindiing in character and produce a poor 
quality of bloom. Sweet Peas, besides requiring a cool soil, 
demand an abundance of water, which should be given once 
a day, if possible, during the growing season. If frequent 
applications of water cannot be made, the soil around the 
plants should be heavily mulched. Grass clippings will serve, 
but peat moss is much more satisfactory. The application of 
weak manure water just before the plants come into bloom 
is a great help in obtaining !arge sized flowers. The supports 
for the plants should be given before much growth has been 
made. Nothing is better than brush, although discarded fish 
nets or tennis nets are very satisfactory, much more so than 
wire. Inasmuch as the Sweet Peas are often attacked by 
plant lice, it is often helpful to weave tobacco stems into 
the supports. 

















GUARD YOUR ROSES 
from Mildew and Black Spot 


FUNGTROGEN By ite use amateurs get 


acts like magic on roses . 
and other flowers professional results 


one an invisible film 

of Fungtrogen on dis- 
eased plants and almost 
overnight the Mildew or 
Black Spot is under con- >. 
trol. Easy to apply. Is a“) 
real plant stimulant—larger 
blooms result. Positively | 
no injury or discoloration 
to flowers or foliage. 


fectly without clogging noz 
* gles. Endorsed by leading 
rosarians. 

Prepaid, half pint, $1; 
pint, $1.50. Dilute 60 
times. Ask your dealer or 
send check. 






Sole makers of compan- 
ion sprays — Aphistrogen, 
for plant lice; Insectrogen 
for leaf chewing insects 
Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.” 


Fungtrogen is highly con- 
centrated but easily solu- 
ble in water; sprays per- 


Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Literature on control of 3641 Filbert Street 
insects free on request FUNGICIDE FERTILIZER Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRADE Mann 
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VEGETABLE PLANTING 


Planting of early vegetables can be undertaken as soon 
as the ground can be worked. There is one good test to 
determine when this time has arrived. If a handful of soil 
will crumble when squeezed the land is ready for the plow. 
If, on the other hand, it makes a soggy mass in the hand, a 
few days more should be allowed to elapse. 

Of course, such crops as beans, corn, cucumbers, and 
melons, which are tender, cannot go in until the danger of 
frost has pretty well passed, although the fact is to be kept 
in mind that there will be several days after the seeds are 
planted before the crops come up. And even then young 
plants ean be protected from frost by hoeing a little soil 
over them. Peas, spinach, onions, ¢arrots, beets, vegetable 
oysters and radishes can go in very early. It is an excellent 
plant to plant a few radish seeds in the rows of all these 
early crops. They will come up very quickly and mark the 
rows so that cultivation can be started promptly. It is very 
important to keep the ground cultivated early in the Spring, 
for it is then that the weeds establish themselves. 

When planting the vegetable garden it is an excellent 
plan to border it with Dahlias and Gladioli. These flowers 
can be grown in rows like corn, and will respond hand- 
somely to cultivation. They help to dress up the vegetable 
garden and at the same time provide a generous supply of 
flowers for the house. There is something lacking about a 
garden which is confined to vegetables only. 


FERTILIZING YOUNG TREES 


Experience with fertilizing young fruit trees in the 
Hudson River Valley has demonstrated the necessity for 
eare in the application of fertilizer materials if the trees 
are to escape serious injury, according to H. B. Tukey, who 
is in charge of special fruit investigations. In most cases 
injury can be traced to too heavy applications of the fertil- 
izer material or to putting the material too close to the tree. 
Careful applications of commercial fertilizers or manure 
may benefit young trees, but as a rule thorough cultivation 
the first year will give better results. 

Each season brings inquiries from fruit growers regarding 
young trees with burned leaves or trees that have failed to 
start. In many cases the trouble has been traced to too heavy 
application of commercial fertilizer. In tests on yearling 
apple trees in the Hudson River Valley with varying amounts 
of several common commercial fertilizers, in most cases 
either no benefit has been obtained or“else injury has re- 
sulted. Even manure applied too close to the trees or too 
heavily has resulted in less growth of the treated trees than 
of untreated trees. There is nothing better for a tree the first 
year it is set than thorough cultivation. If fertilizers are 
used, they should be kept well back from the tree and ap- 
plied in moderate amounts, especially on light soils. The 
practice of putting fertilizers in tree holes at setting time 
is more likely than not to end disastrously. 


CROCUSES AFTER FLOWERING 


ls any harm done if the lawn in which Crocuses have been 
naturalized is mowed when the grass gets an inch or two high? 
Croeuses do not resent having their leaves cut off to such 


an extent as do Tulips, Daffodils and other Spring flowers. 
They will not be killed if the grass is cut in the early Spring, 
but they will not bloom as freely next season. Observation 
has shown that early cutting of the lawn results in rather 
inferior flowers, 
Whether one wishes a neat looking lawn early in the Spring 
or a large number of Crocuses each season. 








and a decreased yield. One has to decide | 





by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


Fragrant. 





TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 
Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
A decorative plant of the first class. 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 


studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 





Early flowering and when in 
Its habit is 

















Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
petitors. Crowded 
rtunity for money- 
4 big fees. $5,000 to 
comes attained by experts. 
to master under our correspond- 
Credentials awarded. We assist 





tion; it will open your eyes. 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 








—TEN CACTI— 


Blooming sizs All different 
Postpaid for $2.00 


Free descriptive list of Flowers, Ferns 
and Cacti of Mountain and Desert 


ALLAN & BRIDWELL 








aaa Mountain Park, New Mexico 





‘Hits Evercreens 


Complete assortment of varieties for orna- 
mental use. Price list free. De Luxe 
catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. 








GENUINE 
“PHILADELPHIA” 


Lawn 
Mowers 





18 Hand 
The Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Company 
3lst & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Horse 3 Motor 








RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine 
and other hardy plant seeds now ready 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Limited 
Alpine Specialists 
Six Hills Nursery 
England 








Star Guide to 
Good Roses 


Stevenage, Herts 
100 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, tells all about the 
best roses for your garden. 


Send a postal tor it today. 
FRE 


The Conard-Pyle cnnche 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 














vines. 


Catalog 





The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


West Newbury, Mass. 


Not Open Sundays 
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Fertilator 


OU merely slip a Fert-o-Stix into : 
Y the container, attach | a Automatic 
and water, just as usual, with hose. 
— ~ oo ge _— sg be ot Garden and 
centrated plant food; eac e being 
equal to five pounds of ordinary fer- Lawn Feeder 
tilizer when applied in the old way. 


The water swirling around the lower Fertilizes and 


end of the Fert-o-Stix eats it away at ‘ 
the base. Due to its own weight, the W aters in 
stick as it is washed away at the end 
exposed to the water drops gradually ONE 
down the tube until all of it is dissolved. 
The speed at which it is dissolved 
can be adiusted by a disk at the side OPERATION 
of the Fertilator, so that the stick may 
be used up in twenty minutes oO 1) eee 
three hours, according to the strength of the solution desired. 
Fert-o-Stix is rich in the necessary nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash that go to make up a perfect fer- 
tilizer. The Fertilator 











makes these elements 
immediately available 
for nourishing the 
growing plants. 

Complete with three 
Fert-o-Stix, stpaid, 
$5.00, West of Missis- 
sippi $5.50. Booklet 
Free. 

TERRIDE 
SPECIALTY CO. 
Svite 1608-36 
104 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Attach Hose Here 
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TWO INCHES DEEP OVER 
120 SQUARE FEET OF LAND 
AS A MULCH 


SPREAD 
THIS 


BALE 





on Peonies, Iris, Roses, Perennials, etc. 


Then look for benefits—After six days of dry weather examine the soil 
beneath the moss. Crumble it in your hand. Note how moist and friable 
it feels from the retained moisture conserved by the peat moss cover. 
Cultivation is no longer necessary. The Peat Moss discourages weed 
growth and being free from weed seeds, cannot sow them as manure does. 
Keeps beds looking neat and attractive. 


TORF MULL \ 

Because of its sponge-like qualities in courager of humus). Our booklet out- 
retaining water and plant food, and lines these uses in full. It’s Free. 
because it disintegrates slowly in the G. P. M.’’ Peat Moss comes in bur- 
soil. °°G. P. M."* Brand has scores ef lapped bales, containing sufficient to 

’ fs. & cover 240 square feet, one inch deep. 
valuable uses in large and small gar- price $4.00 per bale, F.O.B. New Yor 
dens, on lawns, on greenhouse benches, Shipped from other principal cities at 


in cold frames, in open fields both as same or slightly higher prices. Order 
mulch and soil improver (being an en- now. Sample and Literature free. 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 29-P-Burling Slip, New York 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
ABOUT SHRUBS 


HERE has long been need of a book which would deal 

I simply and yet accurately with shrubs available for home 

gardens, as well as for the planting of estates. Miss Cloud 
provides such a book in ‘‘The Cultivation of Shrubs,’’* a 
well printed, well illustrated and informative work. Miss 
Cloud devotes the first part of her volume to a general dis- 
cussion of shrubs, their uses, propagation and habits while 
the second section is given over to an alphabetical list of 
shrubs with notes on their peculiarities and cultivation and 
on the methods by which they are propagated. 

The one fault and one which is glaring, is a lack of uni- 
formity in the capitalization of flower names. No rule seems 
to have been followed. In several instances the same word is 
capitalized on one page and put in lower case on the next. 
This is a fault which the publishers doubtless will rectify in 
subsequent editions. 


Shrubs for Hedges 


Miss Cloud gives considerable space to the use of shrubs 
for hedges and her advice is particularly timely at this 
season, when much hedge planting is being done. She advises 
a thorough preparation of the soil by working in compost 
or, if necessary, rich top soil. She suggests the use of a 
garden line stretched down the trenches to keep the plants 
straight, and states that as a general rule plants a foot or 
less high should be spaced four inches apart, while those 
three or four feet in height can be set from eighth to twelve 
inches apart in single rows. She does not advise double row 
planting because of the difficulty in weeding and cultivating 
when the hedges become well grown. 

Hemlock hedges are recommended as particularly attrac- 
tive in the northern half of the country, but the author 
advises pruning them in such a way as to admit an ample 
supply of sunshine to reach all parts. She finds that the 
triangle or Gothic types are particularly satisfactory owing 
to the tendency which the Hemlock has to die out at the 
bottom. Hawthorne hedges are given approval, and the 
varieties recommended are Crataegus oxycantha, crus-galli, 
coccinea and cordata. They are of high decorative value for 
their flowers in spring and the vivid coloration of the leaves 
and berries in the autumn. The Hawthorns require to be 
pruned regularly in order that a compact growth from the 
ground up may be maintained. 


Planting Methods 


In dealing with the general planting of shrubs, the author 
says: ‘‘Care must besobserved not to plant too deep. Shrubs 
are best set only half an inch or an inch deeper than they 
stood before. Remove all bruised or broken portions of the 
root system. Then fill in with pulverized top soil or compost, 
working it in uniformly around and between the roots. It is 
advisable to cut back the top growth in proportion to the 
root system immediately after transplanting is completed. 
The ease with which planting is accomplished can be greatly 
aided by selecting moderately damp and cool weather. The 
soil must be well cultivated and sufficiently moist to enable 
the shrubs to become established as quickly as possible. This 
is particularly true in the case of spring planting. The larger 
shrubs should be set about four feet apart, while the smaller 
plants can stand as close as two or three feet for mass effects. 
For specimen plantings on lawns, 10 feet and sometimes 20 
is none too much space to allow for shrubs which attain a 
large size.’’ 

Fertilizers for Shrubs 


Miss Cloud recommends a moderate amount of fertilizers 
for shrubs, especially in the case of early spring blooming 
plants. This fertilizer should be given as soon as the flowers 





*The Oultivation of Shrubs, by Katharine M-P. Cloud. Published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York City. Price $2.50. 
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fade. Sheep manure, bone flour or liquid cow manure are 
recommended. Becoming specific, Miss Cloud says that from 
one-half to one pound of sheep manure or bone flour will 
prove sufficient unless the growth be unsatisfactory, in which 
case it is well to apply two to six pounds, according to the 
size of the shrub, of a complete fertilizer. This is a point 
about which questions are often asked, and one with which 
Miss Cloud deals at length. It might be said, parenthetically, 
that when fertilizers are being applied, they should always 
be spread a little distance beyond the spread of the branches 
in order to ensure an equal distribution among the feeding 
roots. 


The chapter devoted to the propagation of shrubs will be 
of much interest to persons who desire to increase their 
stock of plants either by the sowing of seeds or from cut- 
tings, or perhaps by the layerage method. There is a valuable 
list of shrubs which are to be grown for their ornamental 
fruits, and a general discussion of their value. 

Still another chapter has to do with the forcing of shrubs, 
particularly in greenhouses, a matter which is being taken 
up with zest by many enthusiastic women who are fond of 
flowers, as was evidenced at the recent show in Horticultural 
Hall. The number of shrubs which can be forced is much 
larger than is commonly realized. 


Boxwood and Heather 


In dealing with Boxwood, Miss Cloud mentions the fact 
that many gardeners have difficulty with small white mag- 
gots, which appear on the leaves late in May. They are the 
larvae of the Boxwood leaf miner, and can be successfully 
combatted, the author states, by spraying two or three times, 
from the middle of May until the first of June, with Wilson’s 
0. K. Plant Spray, kerosene emulsion or a mixture of one 
part of sorghum molasses to three part of water, with three- 
quarters of a teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate added for 
every gallon of water. 

The fact is stated that Scotch Heather can readily be 
grown in this country as has been proved by plantations in 
Massachusetts. A sunny situation and a well drained sandy 
or peaty soil which does not contain much lime is recom- 
mended, and a severe annual pruning to prevent straggly 
growth is advised, this work being done early in Spring, at 
which time the shoots are best cut down close to the ground. 

The Cottoneasters are described as of great value for 
northern gardens, but the fact is pointed out that they 
will languish and fail to thrive in shady, moist situations, 
although they grow lustily in open positions in almost any 
well drained soil. Cotoneaster horizontalis is especially 
recommended for use as a ground cover and as a rock garden 
plant. In the warmer climates the leaves do not fall until 
Spring. 

Daphne Cneorum 

Garden makers who have had difficulty with Daphne 
eneorum may find an explanation in the following statement : 

‘‘Daphne prefers a sunny location in well drained, sandy 
soil, and is intolerant of a heavy winter covering, surviving 
the northern winters best if given only a veiling of straw 
sufficiently light to allow the air to circulate freely and to 
protect it from the sun. In common with other evergreens, 
the Daphne is apt to sunburn in our climate. For this reason 
the veiling of straw is a wise precaution.’’ 

It is pointed out that the Daphne is easily propagated by 
layering. In early Spring the soil around the plant may be 
removed to a depth of two or three inches and the branches 
pegged down, being covered to within a few inches of the 
top of the plant with a finely pulverized compost of fertile 
garden soil. When the soil is removed the following Spring, 
the rooted portions may be severed from the parent and 
planted in flats or pans. 





WILSON’S 0. K. 





Trade Mark Registered 














PLANT SPRAY 
A Suggestion! 


Buy a can of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the insecticide famed 
for its effectiveness in controlling such injurious pests as 


Rhododendron Fly, White Fly, Green and Black Aphis, Thrips, 
Red Spider and Leaf Hoppers — and see for yourself 


“Why Bugs Leave Home” 


1 Gallon $3.00 5 Gallons $12.00 10 Gallons $20.00 
If your dealer does not sell Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray—write to us. 





Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds An Effective Dormant Spray 


Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 








IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 


When considering where to place your order, don’t be influenced by 
price alone. More depends on what you get than on what you pay. I 
make no extravagant promises. My customers advertise my stock bet- 
ter than I can do it. Please listen! “I have ordered things from you 
several times before and want to express my appreciation of the stock 
sent me, as well as your promptness in filling the orders. Your iris, 
peonies and phlox are the handsomest things in my garden, and the en- 
closed list of iris gives me nearly as many varieties as you have in 
your catalog. I have taken several prizes at our Garden Club, and 
passers by always stop and exclaim over the beauty of your flowers.” 
May I Send You My Catalog? 
HE WHO SERVES BEST, PROFITS MOST 
GEO. N. SMITH 167 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Of Couses You Want 
Some Lovely Roses 
Make your selection of Dreer’s Roses now. These are all healthy two- 


year-old plants that have been carefully raised in cold greenhouses and 
developed in the natural way. 


Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book 


lists everything worth while in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with numerous 
illustrations and valuable cultural information. 
A copy free if you mention HorTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 


ett T''*'*t''t'?trrrr ee eee ee ee eee 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, ‘Black Leaf 40” 
(nicotine sulphate) is the old reli- 
able spray for killing aphis, thrip, 
leaf hopper and similar insects. That 
is the successful gardener’s way. 
He keeps “Black Leaf 40" on hand 
knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 


EASY TO USE 
Instructions come with every 
package. The ounce bottle, 
for 35c, makes six gallons of 
effective spray. Sold also in 
larger sizes, by druggists, Ripa 
hardware, seed or depart- 
ment stores. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS’ 
& CHEMICAL CORP., Inc. 


Louisville, Ky. 








LOW 
Nicotine 


Leaf 





For Better 





















Kills Aphis?’ { @ Mag 








P| se YOUR TREES 
SuNOocO 
Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 
Bootlt SPRAY OIL 


SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H-4-15 











WANTED—A small plant or strong cut- 
ting of Jasminum Poeticum. Address Mrs. 
L. C. Marshall, Mylod St., Norwood, Mass. 








ROLPH’S REVERSIBLE 


PLANT LABELS 


Made 
and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 





KINKADE GARDEN oe 


Lawnmower _ 


and Power 


A Practical, Proven 
Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Subur- 
banites, Truckers, | p's 
Florists, Nurserymen, Wg 
Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultryu,. 1. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1084 33rd Ave., 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ANNUAL REGISTER 
for My Garden 


Monthly directions of what to do 

and how to do it. Blank pages 

for personal records and plans. 
Price $1.00 


THE ELIOT PRESS 
Jamaica Plain 





Massachusetts 


ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION 
AND PLANTING* 


F one does not care particularly what kind of plants one 
desires in the rock garden, the location of the latter is 
made easy. It can be built around some existing ledge, 

made a part of a necessary bank or slope, fitted into some 
apparently useless and often untidy corner, or even built as a 
wall or a hill to screen some undesirable feature of the land- 
scape. 

Trees make the ideal setting for the rock garden, espe- 
cially if near some outcropping ledge. Avoid building close 
to a house if possible, as the house background is usually not 
very desirable. 

When one has a failing for certain types of plants, of 
course the rock garden location must be considered with an 
eye to the cultural requirements, building either in the sun 
or shade, as may be required. 

Weather-worn, moss-covered, ‘‘soft’’ stones are preferable 
to all others for this work, keeping in mind that some classes 
of plants need stones that contain lime while others prefer 
‘‘acid’’ stones for their best development. Our New England 
granite boulders are very pleasing in the rock garden, but 
our seashore stones are to be avoided. 

Some well-thought-out scheme should be followed in 





* Condensed from a lecture by Carl Stanton of Peterborough, N. H., at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





POOL IN A ROCK GARDEN 





The Carpet Plant 


(Sagina Glabra) 


Has emerald green cushions of 
moss-like growth. Covered in 
Spring with tiny, white flowers. It 
may be walked on without injury. 


Each 30c, Doz. $3 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Dwarf Cotoneasters 


Little-known but lovely, semi-evergreen 
shrubs with pink flowers and crim- 
son berries. 
Cotoneaster wilsoni 
Cotoneaster perpusilla 
Cotoneaster apiculata 
These are pot-bound plants, from cut- 
tings in 3-in. pots, and 1 to 
2 feet across. 


$1.50 each. $15 a dozen. 


BLUE HILL NURSERY 


So. Braintree Mass. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 


























ADDISONIA 


A QUARTERLY journal containing colored illustrations 
and popular descriptions of plants of the United States 

and its territorial possessions, and of other species flower- 
ing in the New York Botanical Garden. 


Published by the income of a bequest by the late Judge Addison 
Brown, aided by subscriptions. 

The eleventh volume has recently been completed ; the twelfth 
will be issued during 1927; each volume contains 32-40 full-page 
colored illustrations. 

Additional subscriptions are invited at $10 per volume. The 
earlier volumes are still available at the same price, the eleven 
published costing $110, and containing figures of nearly 400 
different plants, many of them here illustrated for the first time. 


Sample parts will be mailed on request. 


The New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park New York City 











Rhododendron Maximum, 3 to 4 feet. 
ee ie ara ied den fee > $18.50 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmias ee) 

S te B feet, Per 100 .nccccvsece 7 50 
Hemlock, 3 to 4 feet, per 100 ..... 15.00 
Holly—tThe Berried Kind, 2 to 8 feet. 

SP WO 44 dedi a- eK ae 6 0-400 © 25.00 
25 at the 100 Rates 
All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 

Burlapped. Cash p‘ease. 
WM. BR. McGUIRE 
Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 
Doeville, Tenn. 








Forestry, Planting, Thinning 
Expertly Done 
Maps Made and Reports Given 
Tree Repair‘ng, Large Trees Transplan 
Orchards Renovated 
Lawn Trees Cared For 


L. H. Koomey 


3 Franconia St. Worcester, Mass. 


—_——— 


ROSE BUSHES 


Plant Roses Early 


and have flowers this 
>» cummer. Send for our 
little booklet all about 
the best roses to grow 
in New England. Sent 
free on request. 


PucsBr 


404 Waverley Oaxs Ed. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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building. A design can be incorporated that will tie the rock 
garden to the rest of the estate. The one rule that should be 
kept in mind as the work progresses is this one—‘‘Exag- 
gerate everything in the rock garden.’’ A hill must not be 
constructed as such, but as a mountain; a valley as a ravine, 
deep, with steeper sides than hillsides. Steps should be steep 
and tortuous, and of varied widths and grades. Especially 
exaggerate the ‘‘ups and downs.’’ 

Some water feature—a spring, a brook with a fall or two, 
or a pool—is bound to add interest to the garden. If artificial 
it is no less desirable than a natural flow, provided it is 
developed naturally. 

Provision should be made in the design for a seat—prefer- 
ably in connection with a stone-paved terrace. 

The soil should be well prepared as the work progresses, 
for it is rather difficult to add fertilizer in later years to the 
soil between the stones. Humus material should be used in 
large quantities, as it gives the most lasting fertility. 

Best results seem to follow when evergreens form the 
backbone of the planting. A few tall trees will give an effect 
of age that is worth striving for. Cotoneasters, Junipers, 
Yews, Rhododendrons and Laurel, Heather, and Azaleas 
represent the type of plants most successful in the rock 
garden. 

For ground cover one should choose perennials and ferns, 
keeping away from those which we call, for want of a better 
name, typically gardenesque—like the Delphiniums, Holly- 
hocks, Petunias, and Marigolds. Ferns and some of the 
mosses make delightful pictures in combinations with stones. 


THE LAWN ABOUT THE 
NEW HOUSE 


We are planning to move into a new house this Spring. How late 
can we plant a lawn? Are most of the seed mixtures satisfactory ? 

Many a lawn failure is due to Spring seeding, as well 
as to cheap seed. Lawn seed sown late in April enters 
into unequal competition with weeds. Combine this fact 
with a poor grade of lawn seed and the result is obvious. 
It is seldom ‘‘poor soil’’ that is the cause of the failure of 
Spring-seeded lawns. Often it is best to wait until Autumn 
before making a permanent lawn but there is no reason 
for having bare ground during the Summer. As early as 
possible in the Spring the lawn area should be carefully 
brought to a proper grade, but no careful preparation of the 
seed bed is necessary. It should be reasonably smooth after 
having been well raked. 

If one is insistent on having green grass during the Sum- 
mer the lawn area may be seeded to Red Top alone, using 
about one and one-half pounds to 1000 square feet of surface. 
This will give a good-looking lawn, but must not be con- 
sidered as a permanent lawn, as Red Top will not stand the 
close clipping that is required of a lawn. This temporary 
lawn should be turned under during the last of August or 
early September, the iawn again brought to a proper grade, 
this time carefully, and thoroughly finished. The seed for the 
permanent lawn may then be sown. 

While the above method is better than Spring seeding and 
has its advantages, better culture would be to sow Spring 
Rye in place of the Red Top, turning in the Rye as soon as 
it has reached four inches in height, and sowing Buckwheat. 
The Buckwheat should be allowed to grow until late August 
or early September, at which time it should be turned under. 
These green manure crops will furnish humus, and improve 
the physical texture of the soil. The area is now ready for 
the final grading and careful preparation of the seed bed, 
aiter which the permanent lawn seed may be sown. 

A Spring seeded lawn, particularly if seeded in late Spring, 
is too big a risk with which to frame the picture of the home. 

—Lawrence 8. Dickinson. 
Amherst, Mass. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 


ROSES~—Spring Planti 
ROSES by BOBBINK & ATKINS, mailed last spring, and its Supple- 
ment, just published, are replete with varieties up-to-date. In addition 
to 750 accepted varieties, we have many novelties of distinct merit, 
described and in color. Correct descriptions are given with comments 
on their merits and demerits. We offer four new Climbing Roses, 
General John Pershing, Freedom, Victory, Ben Stad, have distinctive 
qualities. A large collection of Standard or Tree Roses are also listed 
in our Supplement. 





Evergreens 


An illustrated Catalog of our Nursery Products, Coniferous Ever- 
greens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
A complete catalog of New and Old- 


Fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, Delphiniums, Marshmal- 


lows, Peonies and Iris, Phlox, Pop- 
pies, Rock Garden Plants in large 
variety. Beautifully illustrated. A 
table indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color is a feature. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy 
Evergreen Azaleas, Chinese Mag- 
nolias, Cotoneasters, Lilacs, Japanese 
Maples and Weeping Flowering Cher- 
ries, Blue Spruce, grafted; Koster 
and Moerheimi varieties, Purple 
Beech, Red Dogwood, Rhododen- 
drons. 








Novelties and Rare Plants 


A booklet in which are listed all the new and rare plants we grow— 
Roses, Perennials, Shrubs and Evergreens—not described in our last 
season’s catalogs. 

In your request for Catalog it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 
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Albert Lahodny 
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STRONG FIELD GROWN} NEW APPLE VARIETIES mace Rae j 
GLADIOLUS, Seed from choice varieties. | 
FOr OW noe ciciccce Whe toa See OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the McIntosh apple DAHLIAS | 
sethiton, Getcha” dk Make ‘wr is fully 100 years old, only in recent years has it become pi ele eng eo gg ae Cred gh | 
Betputefen, i burbesks ‘hybrids, 1 yr. widely distributed. Now, however, it has taken its place seas cinineat Gat ceed Geter aie | 
=— Per AOS. ....cereveccecees $2.00 ¢ . P ° well rooted and ready to grow for you | 
ereopsis, lanceolate graf., 1 JF. Plants, as the leading dessert apple. It is a variety which should be from 8 to 4 in pots. 
rigitalis, giant shirley, i ye. piant ver| planted in every gardon where there is room for fruit trees. Its Pa TE anes Py ee 7) 
Guitars, ‘grandificre, 1 yx. piants’ per| delightful aroma, tender white flesh, and its deep red color cag seal SEP +4 
Galitasais, sized, 1 92. phate, por = give it a very wide appeal. The fact must be recognized, ad en, So receeere Ce ae 
Gypsophil entt., &. oh. 850 eee aoe 00 however, that the McIntosh apple varies greatly. Fruit from Bise Lady wae: roaz 100 
des. ererrsertaee foci ass got one tree may be much redder than that from another, and Champaine .........-. 2.00 1.00 
16th. delivery, opal by Express. or south of northern Pennsylvania the McIntosh apple lacks allel tate tee — 
ee eS eee color. Unfortunately this variety is subject to scab and needs RA. A. eae 
Box A Copemish, Mich. to be sprayed regularly. It comes into bearing early, and pnd meat rreesss lg + 
when properly cared for produces a good crop annually. Judge Marean ........ vis 80 
The McIntosh is such a good apple that plant breeders Seveny Geneon ........ 858: 2.0 
Plant Pretty Pompons have been working for several years to produce varieties ym 4 ae. 22: ee 
The baby Dahlia—Reliable free similar in character but covering different seasons. Much eames soreers tag awe 
Meeming—OED wonesTY” — successful work has been done at the Geneva (N. Y.) State mgt dl weteeeeee 1 ys. 
o ompons and other types o . . pe ei ee 2 eo eK ee eres , 
Deliiee alee GiaSlell om seqeett. Experiment Station, and at the Central Experimental Farm — Tet ee ttt! eae 8.00 
WILL ROUNDS at Ottawa, Canada. Margaret Woodrow Wilson .... 2.00 
The Studio Gardens An apple known as the Early McIntosh, which is a cross oy 8 glade 3.00 875 
128 First Gt, Dept. A, Lowell, Mass. between the MeIntosh and the Yellow Transparent, ripens in ures segeeeseecoe. ae: - BRS 
August. The flavor is fully equal to that of the McIntosh, and Fat ag SO RRM I 94 
the tree is an annual bearer. The one point to remember in To introduce our Dahlia plants, collec: 
; Pact ats : ‘ ion of iff M1 
GLADIOLUS BULBS its cultivation is that it produces very heavily so that the of 12 Tabers o 95.00, * Collection of 12 
ee et oot wT Woalncs wilser,| fruit usually needs much thinning. This is a particularly Ditterent Pompons, $2.50. gs ee 'we 
prise you) Guaranteod satisfaction, Oat / good variety for home gardens. ree on come ot 
of mailing you a copy. The Cortland is a better known variety, and was made by sag QBEERTS DAHLIA GARDEN 
os dees per psaan a oy crossing the McIntosh with the Ben Davis. It ripens some- as Perrrabiacmess : 
what later than the McIntosh, and can be held in cold stor- 
age until March. The fruit hangs to the tree better than that Mates Geewa Debiies 
Seahrook Nurseries of the McIntosh, but has a tendency to scab. Reports indicate This collection of ‘six super exhibition 
ure that it is not adapted to regions south of New York, not ones eee on gg Ere $2.25 ae: 
LOUIS G. ROWE proving very successful in New Jersey. The Cortland has Judge Alton B. Parker, Buf; Moi Pitcher, — 
Seabrook, New Hampshire somewhat less aroma than the McIntosh, but has higher son Red; Dakota, Flame Red’ 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI color. It is an annual bearer and has been awarded the ee tl the Seek ee ene 
Wilder Medal by the American Pomological Society. nares * tee 
The Lobo is a McIntosh seedling from Canada, in which 
country the McIntosh itself originated. The fruit is large in 
* “4 é 
KEMP'S Wonder size and well colored. It hangs on the trees better than the 
GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS M é . 
1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the eIntosh, and seems to thrive reasonably well in states as z 
cream of the world’s @nest creations in| far south as Virginia. It ripens in September. Join the A. G. S. 
° — CEMe Clan stiian Sncetittie Another MelIntosh seedling developed in Canada has been or American Gladiolus Society. $2 
Breeder and Grower named Melba. The apple is striped with red and resembles a year for which you get a monthly 
Box 18-B Little Silver, N. J. — devoted solely to the 
adiolus, any number of which is 
The Famous Fischer THE HUNTLOT FARMS worth the $2. New members get 4 
ate ot ope Peat the, anes Gladioli SPECIALTIES ||| Gath Ron eae "Seinen 
60, $110: Iris 10 kinds, 25, $1.10:| ETHELYN, best long-stemmed, orange, SUPERIOR CANNED PRODUCTS as hn i Ser Oe rir .s d 
hardy Chrysanthemums, 16 kinds, 25,| Primulinus Grandifiora; very popular for | Golden Bantam Corn, Lima Beans, Small|| Must be in by March 30. Send to- 
$1.10; Peonies, 4, $1.00. The 6 collec-| decorative purposes. $20.00 per 100; | Peas, Wild Strawberry Jam, Chicken and|| day. Also get my new catalog. 
tions for $5.00. $3.00 per dozen. Price lists on request. — ee names delicacies. All prod- : Z ( 
Send fer peice on Dabiies by 100 EUGENE N. FISCHER Be Walker ene ber own kitchen |} Champlain View Gardens 
ROANOKE DAHLIA GARDENS Originator and Grower YPEDIGREED CHINCHILLA. RABBITS 
B. 5, Box 159 ae eee a ee Fe imported English stock. Prices Burlington, Vermont 
THE T FARMS Benson, Vt. Be: 
Th ° Gommbieseete” puc Garden Carnations :.. 





° . itl Ore : Faves CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS | || | Gladiolus Collection 4 
Bristol Fairy pane NOTSS Framingham Centre, Mass. || Alice Tiplagy, Yellow crange prim. $.40 H: 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. TASEACHUSETTS 40 ’ 


Diana, on GS oe Scien te 


















































Wide selection of perennials and Dr. B. T. Jackson, Dark velvety 
is offered in our 1927 cat- annuals. Booklet on request. a red siiasiiee: rt sini core 50 Ht 
0: se p e , 
h full ‘led Halley, Madder lake ........... .- 25 = 
alogue, cheerfully maile Glorious Rock Gard DIRECT FROM HOLLAND || Yona iiss Rove puke vaed. 73| 
ori1ous oc ar ens ‘ From Van’t Hof & Blokker Peace, White, large and late 
on request. A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Cheicest Plants Limmen, Holland me. . iran 36 ake or dane 8 fe: 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds {f2"1.°°.. ot Over 80 years in the American || Wibrink, Early, pele pink, 40 clase, 
and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected trade. atalogue on request Harmonia, Salmon self color, Prim. 1.25 putty 
= ice a en and Pag the world. sae geet paid. Representative in . ian Dine. 
varieties, pie, “ a “varteties ‘oh any United States and Canada - Pe eres oe 35 ae 
- " o! ollowing: Anemones, Aquilcgias, Campanulas, Dian- llecti t LAS 
The Bristol Nurseries, Inc. || 3% Ge'22eews,, Lihoms,Pavavers, | Primulas, H. B. McCREADY 1 a at 8: 
; ' office money — H. A. BF. And 480 Brunswick Ave. One dozen of each for $6.50 More 
Pinehurst Road Bristol, Conn. on of HORTIOUL: rUnE ° Toronto 4 Canada Pn apg ced: CLARK * 
155 East 42nd Street New York City perndernadndhcevacedinmessi a a 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 


ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice’ a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a tife membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 
Mass. 


Boston 





The Horticultural Society 
of New Bork, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York cordially invite 
you to become a member of the Society and 
desire to enumerate some of the activities 
and privileges which they feel justify the 
hope of placing your name on our member- 
ship list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the pub- 
lic, involving a premium list of big pro- 
portions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the 
field of horticulture, also free to the public, 
and held in the American Museum of 
Natural History of which we are one of the 
affliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our 
eminent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, each March. 

The right to the receipt of Horticulture 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in 
the office on all horticultural subjects, lec- 
turers, garden club organization, lore and 
needs. 

The right to notification of all activities 
of the Society. 


Offices and Library: 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Sécretary 
1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 

















Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 


stand shipment well. 


a McIntosh in flesh and flavor, although different in shape. 
It is a particularly good early apple, although it does not 
Like the Early McIntosh, it ripens in 
August. The Macoun is a MeIntosh cross which comes a 
little later than Cortland, and keeps well into Spring. It is 
an excellent late apple and seems likely to be widely planted. 

The Delicious has also been used as a basis for new vari- 
eties, an effort being made to produce an apple with better 
size and color when grown in New York and New England. 


The Medina is very similar to the Delicious, but more attrac- 
tive to the eye. It is a late apple and keeps well into March. | 
It is a good apple to eat out of hand, and an excellent apple | 
for baking. Delicious 1940 is another seedling, producing 
larger fruit than the Delicious and ripening at about the 





Pulverized 


Cattle Manur 


“Wizard Brand” 


want. 


% ton $28.50; ton $55.00 





FISKE SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 





A finely ground form of this popular 
natural manure that fills a long felt 
Valuable for lawns and gardens. 


100-Ib. bags only $3.25; % ton $15.00; 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 


e 








UCKWHEA 
HULLS ‘LIGHT AS 


fi 


SNOWFLAKES’’ 


same time. This is a heavy producing tree and a good variety Sen nih kt sete ee te 


For pamphlets worth having f d ngs 1 oe if h } Ae gg Fey = bondi - 
X o: . viv , o wheat hulls, the moisture holding soi 

write to ayy! 1ome gardens, giving apples wilic cep t rougn improver which is superior to commercial 
B. HAMMOND February. | humus. Will not break down even the 








most delicate seedlings. 
upon request. 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
TOWANDA, PA. 


FOR SALE 


by June first: Four Greenhouses. 10,000 
square feet, seven acres land, eight-room 


Folder and prices 


ee Beacon New York 














WILLIAMS 


iT “Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 





The Ideal Organic—HYPER-HUMUS 


when mixed with chemical fertilizers prevents their burning the plant. It is 
an excellent base for a compost pile as it conserves the values in the manure. 
It is used with success by the leading growers. 























cottage house, city water, fully stocked, 
~ Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 1 100-Ib. Bag, $1.50 4 100-Ib. Bags, $5.00 1 Ton in Bags, $20.00 giving immediate income. Located in city 
% : : 2 . “ep? . ” of 40,000 people, only 50 miles from 
e H. C. WILLIAMS & SONS Write for prices on carload lots, bulk or bagged. FREE booklet on “Soil Improvement. Boston. An opportunity “to start in a 
- paying business. Divided interests reason 
3 —___-MILLERSVILLE, MD.——__— Hyper-Humus Company for selling. 
0 a a8 Sate — Address Mass. 173, Horticulture. 
ept. w o de 
15 STANDARD HOT BED SASH » ’ ; 
£0 8 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four Sa I. HUMMUS 
50 ttyles, to take three, four or five rows of are. e 
- _ either Fs wate a" % wok ae to the Price is the Best and Cheapest 
“ in. ed woo 1.40 eac white Tl 
35 = 63.98 each; lots of 25 or more Serrility aker 
: educt ¢ each. ‘oo (2? 
d gras 8, sizes Ox8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 45.2 For 5, 100 Ib 4182 per fon. 
per box o uare feet. 10 or special price FOR StanbopeNL 
more boxes, $2.45 each. ~ a Pa 
CO. N. ROBINSON & BRO. -D. FRINDLE 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 70 East 452 St. Now Yorks 
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Nanking Cherries 


ONG years ago a royal visitor, or possibly a common sailor, carried 
Fe: Nanking Cherries from their home in China to the picturesque 
island of Japan. They made themselves at home, grew, bloomed, 
filled the air with fragrance and beauty. Millions of flowers, and much 
of the color, for Japan’s cherry-blossom festivals come from the Nanking 
Cherry. Japanese children—and grown-ups, too—say the fruits are 
good to eat; they are small, but the color is so sparkling that the fruit 
looks like little rubies. ? 


Nanking Cherries Thrive 
in American Gardens 


These lovely trees are entirely at home in America, yet few gardens 
have them. In bloom during April they brighten the whole landscape. 
In the shrub border, massed along a driveway or walk, or as single 
specimens, few flowering shrubs are so effective. Gardeners who know 
the Nanking Cherry are quite ready to displace common shrubs with 
these floral gems. 

Well-grown trees—Hicks quality of course 


2 to 3 ft. high, 75 cts. each, $7 for 10 
3 to 4 ft. high, $1 each, $9 for 10 


Home Landscape for 1927 il introduce to you 


unusual plants, shrubs and trees grown at Hicks. For immediate landscape 
effects we have large specimen evergreens and shade trees, which can be moved 
at any time. A copy of this booklet will be sent on request. 


“Hicks Nurseries 





Box E Westbury, Long Island New York 

































This picture was made in Washington, D. C., in April, 1926, 
and shows the wonderful display of Japanese Cherries 
around the Potomac Basin. | 




















Can Your Plants Live Without Roots and Nourishment? 


Sounds like a foolish question, doesn’t it? But if the sun dries out and bakes your soil or if it is too light 
and won't hold moisture, what then? 


Can Plants Grow in a Soil That Is Not Properly Conditioned? 


Don’t blame the plants, but instead | 
Use Nature’s Own Remedy, the Genuine Brand of Imported Holland 


IDEAL GRANULATED PEATMOSS 


Odorless — Clean — Easily Handled — Free From Weeds or Fungus— Very Low in Cost 
It will form a moisture retaining HUMUS, or an ideal MULCH. It will IMPROVE ANY SOIL, making a smaller quantity of expensive | 


It can ABSORB 8 to 10 times its own weight in moisture, thus correcting 


chemical fertilizer go much farther. 


a soil too light and sandy. It is a NATURAL PRODUCT imported from Holland, not new and 


It wili break up heavy, clayey soil and make it POROUS and FRIABLE. 


untried, but thousands of years old. 


It will DEVELOP NITROGEN FORMING BACTERIA in the soil, It is recommended and USED BY the most PROMINENT HORTICUL- 


the absolutely necessary plant fertilizing element. 
It will ABSORB OXYGEN into the soil, helping germination. 


It will allow the roots and the tiny rootlets to GROW, SPREAD and get 
nourishment for the plants. 


TURALISTS for use with 
LAWNS—SHRUBS—EVERGREENS—FERNS—FLOWERS 


BULBS—VEGETABLES 


IN GARDENS—IN COLD FRAMES or GREENHOUSES 


Give your garden a chance — Use 
IDEAL GRANULATED PEATMOSS 
The results and the VERY LOW COST will surprise you. 
Ask for a free sample. 


The U. S. Laws provide that every imported article shall be distinctly marked, showing the country from which it originates. 
In order to be sure that you are getting the genuine Holland Moss see that the bale is marked ‘‘Holland.”’ 
The Holland Peatmoss beds are the oldest in the world and “‘Ideal’’ Peatmoss is far superior to the moss imported from other countries. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY, Importers 











ROSLINDALE P. O. Telephones, Parkway 0728, 0729 and 2748 BOSTON, MASS. 




























